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VI. — Virgil and Plato. 
By ERNEST G. SIHLER, Ph.D., 

NEW YORK CITY. 
I. 

Professor Sellar of Edinburgh in his excellent volume on 
Virgil, page 313, speaks of the three great passages of the 
Aeneid in which the action is prophetically advanced into the 
Augustan age. These are : Aen. I 223-296, Jupiter's consola- 
tion to the mother of Aeneas ; VI 756-860, vision of Roman 
worthies destined to ennoble Roman history ; and VIII 626- 
731, the shield of Aeneas, wrought by Vulcan. " These, 
better tlian any other passages, serve to bring out the relation 
both of dependence on the Homeric epic, and of contrast with 
it, which characterizes the Virgilian epic." On the artistic 
plausibility it may be appropriate to comment further on. 
Now it is characteristic of the way in which Virgil follows 
Homer that as far as the oi'der in his own- epic, is concerned, 
Virgil does not follow the succession of Homeric figures and 
episodes. The Virgilian Odyssey comes first and the Virgilian 
Iliad second, each occupying one-half of the Aeneid. Thus 
too in his Inferno : the Trojan hero's helmsman Palinurus 
who lost his life by accident, comes first, begging for burial 
337-383, corresponding closely enough to Homer's Elpenor 
who lost his life by accident Od. XI 51-80. The dreary 
typical moan of Achilles over shadow life 489 flovXoinriy k 
e-irapovpoQ eioy Brtrfvenev ciXXw, has its palpable Counterpart in the 
(more impersonal) lines of Virgil VI 436 sq. 

quam vellent aethere in alto 
nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 

The mute aversion of Dido, 469 sqq., corresponds to the way 
in which Ajax nurses his hatred even in the nether world, 
543-564. The most woful thing in Virgil's Inferno is Deipho- 
bus relating his destruction through the treachery of a woman, 
Helen, to Aeneas who had been ignorant of such an end of 
his friend. The prototype of this is Homer's Agamemnon 
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relating his destruction through the treachery of a woman, 
Clytaemnestra, to Odysseus who had been ignorant of such an 
end of the former (387-464). Tlie most prominent passage 
in Virgil's Inferno, where adaptation most nearly approaches 
translation, are the verses on Tityus 595 sqq. It is notable, 
too, that the Roman poet in one of his figures blends the 
functions of two distinct Homeric persons : the functions both 
of the seer Teiresias and of Odysseus' mother Anticleia are 
sustained by Anchises in Virgil's Inferno. But at a certain 
point the Roman poet utterly forsakes his Homeric guide. 
It is with this departui'e that our present inquiry is occupied. 
What does Virgil mean by it ? Whence has he drawn his 
materials, if he does not tnovc along alone ? Have Ave here 
any proof of personal philosophy or of personal belief on the 
part of Virgil ? 

II. 

After meeting his sire, the Roman hero, 703 sqq., beholds 

vast clouds of spirits hovering on the banks of the Lctliaean 

stream. His father informs him that these — 

animae, quibus altera fato 
corpora debentur, Letbaei art fluminis undam 
secures latices et longa oblivia potant. 713 sqcj. 

Naturally Aeneas is much astonished at this new coming into 
the flesh and its grounds and ends : — quae lucis miseris tarn 
dira cupido? Anchises, satisfying his curiosity, begins with 
a philosophic diatribe ah ovo : "At the beginning Spirit and 
Mind pervaded the universe, as life does the human body; and 
from this union of the universal, mind and spirit with the 
dead primeval mass have sprutig the individual living organ- 
isms ; their life is a part and effluence of that cosmic life and 
spirit." Abstract as these statements are, they are not quite 
concise enough to permit us to attach them to a specific 
doctrine of one Greek thinker. Some points indeed suggest 
the cosmic doctrine of Plato as presented in the Timaeus, 
e. g. the idea of the anima mundi, Tim. 34 b ^vxv' Se els to 

ixiaov avTov Sue Sta mivroc re f.xtive- Plato also calls the universe 

a Zi^ov aihov Tim. p. 37 d. And there is some resemblance to 
Stoic teaching, cf. Ritter and Preller, 5 ed., § 412. So much, 
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briefly, as to the beginning of life. Anchises then goes on, 
7S0 sqq., 

igneiis est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 

seminibus, quantum non corpora noxia tardant 

terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 

hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque auras 

dispiciunt clausae teuebris et carcere caeco. 

These five lines I trust we can attach more distinctly to 
Platonic doctrines or reminiscences of such. Plato frequently 
treats of the incorporation and incarnation of spirit as a 
process of degradation by wliich tlie spiritual and mental 
faculties are fettered, cut short and weakened. Especially 
so in one dialogue whicli was much read and discussed at 
that time in Rome even in the courses of rhetorical instruc- 
tion (vid. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Caecilius of Cale Acte, 
etc.), the Phaedrus. As for tiie present philosophic views, 
compare especially Pliaedr. 246 d sqq. or 250 c, ira^opoi oitec 

KoX am'mavTOi tovtov, o i'Di' (Toifia irepifepoyTec oi'o/uafojuei', uirrpiov 

rpoirou SeSeafjievijeroi. As to the souls in Virgil's line being 
clausae tenehris et carcere caeco, while living with the body on 
eartli, see the famous . passage, Rep. VII 514 sqq., where the 
human souls are compared with captives kept in a cave 
underground. The soul's power and sight is cramped like 
the outlook of these captives who can see only the shadows of 
the things and persons passing by reflected on a wall at the 
narrow mouth of the cave. Returning now to Virgil we find 
that the further doctrine is even more distinctly Platonic; 
Aen. VI 7o7 sqq. : Even after death men are still subject to 
a process of purgation and of atonement for the evils done in 
the flesh, in various ways, until the proper period has been 
exacted and the spots utterly removed. The same doctrine 
recurs in Plato again and again so often and indeed so elabo- 
rately set forth in mythic and half-mythic form, that there is 
no need of supposing with Nettleship (Suggestions introduc- 
tory to a study of the Aeneid, Oxford, 1875, p. 30) that Virgil 
borrowed this from the Orphic poems. The Platonic dialogues 
which embody these doctrines were then as always amongst 
those which were most in the liands of philosophical readers 
and of literary and rhetorical scholars; they are principally 
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the Gorgias, Phaedrus, Pliacdo, Republic. . As to the Apology, 
its conclusion is genuinely Socratic both in other regards and 
in this that- nothing of purgation is advanced there. But at 
the conclusion of the Gorgias (tlie ideal apology of the best 
career), p. 526 sqq., we find the theory of retribution, atone- 
ment, and purgation, a myth whicli tlie author liimself liowever 
considers a verital>le Xfiyoc: that judgment will be made by 
the standards of abstract and ideal justice, not of conventional 
and worldly morality. The mytli at tlie end of the Phaedo is 
mainly concerned with tlie topography of the abode of the 
blessed and of the nether world ; but the theory of the final 
reward is also brought out, e. g, 113 a; and with Virgil's 
statement of time (745), 

donee loiigsi dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
eoncretam exemit labem, 

compare Plato's words (ibid.), ov a'l riiv TtTtXtafieviai' i^uxai rwc 

■KoWav afjittcfovi'Tat Kai rii'at t'lfiapfiii'ovi; •^(p/iyovi- fitivaaai, a'l fiiv 
fiaKpOTfpovi;, a'l Ct 'ppayvripovi;, iroKiv eKTri^Troyrat ftq tciq Tuiy ^oiwc 

yefirreis. Very succinctly the doctrine is stated as a part of 
transcendental psychology in the Phaedrus 249 a: at Be aXXat, 

OTav TOv TrpHrov jiioy Tekevrt'iowm, Kpiaewg irv^ov. kpiBelaai Se ai ficy 
CIS Ta VTTO yrjg StKauarfipia iXSovirai ciViji' ki^rivovaiv, ai Ct ktL The 
following Virgilian lines, 743-4, involve considerable difficul- 
ties for the commentators : 

quisque suos patimur manis; exinde per amphim 
mittimur Elysium et pauci laeta arva tenemiis. 

Virgil says of all those souls who have finished their purga- 
tion and atonement that they are sent througii the vast 
Elysium, but that to a few only is granted the privilege of 
dwelling thei-e, including in this instance the speaker Anchises 
himself. Are the eventual dwellers in Elysium at any stage 
of their life after death subjected to any degree or kind of 
atonement? Will they lead their Elysian life forever ? The 
want of clearness in Virgil's life is unmistakable. Couington, 
who is not satisfied with the several suggestions of other 
commentators and critics, including Jalm and Munro, winds 
up a long note with the remark that " we have here one of the 
passages in the Aeneid which Virgil left unfinished." Here 
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then tliere is a notable divergence from the line of Platonic doc- 
trine if indeed we are sure of understanding Virgil aright. All 
souls according to him are compelled to go through some kind 
or degree of purgation. But in Plato (Grorg. 526 c) there 
present themselves sometimes (IvioTt^ those who have led a 
])ure and just life, and who are sent to the isles of the blessed 
forthwith from the judgment seat. Again in the passage 
quoted from the Phaedrus above, 249 a; aide (opposed to 

those who cUqi' fcWiownr) tig rovpayov Ttra tottui' inru Tfjt ^(icjjc 
KovpitrS't'iiTai hiaynvai)' a^iwg ov if au^pwirov t'lCfi (fiiioaav fjlov. At 

the judgment seat, according to the apologus of Er in the 
Republic X 614 c, there are simply two categories of decisions 
and two classes of those dismissed : the h'xawt, who are bidden 
to go the way upward Jta tov ohpavov; and the others, who are 
despatched to the lower world. Returning now to Virgil's 
Anchises,we come to the important point of metempsychosis, 
748, 

has omuis, ubi mille rotani volvere per aimos, 
Letliaeum ad tluvium deus evocat agmine magno, 
scilicet immemores super ut convexa revisant 
lursus ct incipiant in corpora velle revert! . 

The mille anni of Virgil are found in Plato in the same 
connection, Rep. X 615, ilvai Zi r/)i' mipiiav -j^iXitTri, both of 
thdse who were punished and of those who went to bliss ; 
and also in the passage from Phaedrus 249 b rj» U x'^'O'fj' 

afif/irepai apiKvovfitvai. eiri Kklipuxjif rt to! a'Iptait' tuv hivrtpov fiiov. 

As for the god's calling up (evocat), Virgil no doubt has 
metempsychosis in his mind wlien he says, Aeneid IV 242, 

turn virgam capit; hac anlmas ille evocat Oreo 
pallentis. 

Ill the present passage, the god calls them all up, and thus in 
Plato all souls come back from their thousand years' experi- 
ence of reward or atonement, descending (Rep. X 614 d) 
from heaven or ascending from the earth below. All then 
with great pleasure move into the meadow where they stay 
for a while. And this the final portion of the entire process 
is the one which the visitor Aeneas is then himself witnessing 
in Virgil's poem : the state of expectancy which precedes the 
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second terrestrial life of the souls who fill the river and there 
(715) 

secures latices et longa oblivia potant. 

As regards the Greek prototype, Coniugton suggests that it 
is a translation of Plato's words itapa tov ' AfieXriTov vorafiov. 

III. 

We have reviewed this remarkable episode on transcendental 
psychology in Aeneid VI. It now behooves us to inquire 
after the design of this parabasis : what is it in the economy 
of the Epic? When Aeneas met liis sire, the latter was just 
occupied (679) with reviewing the souls who were to become 
descendants and go into life, and in this review he was also 
studying their ordained lot of life, their character and deeds. 
This however was not prophetic vision. All these things were 
implied in the mere presentation of the several souls standing 
on the threshold of incarnation. The real purpose of this 
mystic and philosophic parenthesis is embodied in the words, 
717 sqq. : 

jam pridem banc prolem cupio enumerare meorum, 
quo magis Italia mecum laetere reperta. 

The worthies of Roman history pass in review before the 
founders of the Julian house, and in their passing they exhibit 
as on a shield or on a coat of arms their character and career. 
Notice the order of this pageant. First come some names 
of the Alban period, then Romulus — a rapid and cursory 
review. Prom Romulus a great leap is taken to the Julian 
house ; first the glory of Augustus' universal sway is described ; 
then Caesar and the civil wars ; the order of time is inverted. 
The poet's patron precedes. Then come the six remaining 
kings, each characterized in about two lines, and all within 
the limit of ten lines. The heroes of the Republic are 
reviewed in some twenty lines without any regard to the order 
of time, the Gracchi preceding the Scipios, and these again 
coming before Fabius Cunctator. The largest amount of 
space is given to the laudatio funebris of young Marcellus, 
the hope of Augustus, his son-in-law and heir apparent; 
11 
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twenty-five lines form the garland which the grateful poet 
hangs on the urn containing the ashes of his patron's and 
benefactor's beloved. 



I now desire to show that this review of the souls of great 
Romans to come, is itself a close imitation of Plato : it is the 
shift by which the learned Virgil advances his Epic into a vista 
of Roman glory, and this contrivance he has borrowed from 
the Greek philosopher. The latter in his Phaedrus 249 b, c, 
says : " In the thousandth year they (the souls) come to the 
drawing of lots and to the choosing of second life, and they 
choose whichever each one will." Of this epitome the elabo- 
ration is found in the narrative of Er. The latter himself 
saw how the souls chose lots of life (Rep. X 617 c, sqq.) in 
accordance with definite examples and types : the life of 
tyrants both prosperous and wretched, the lives of famous 
men, of rich and poor. Some chose the opposites of their 
former life : thus Ulysses chose the life of a private person 
free from any great worry or trouble. But in the case of all, 
their course of second life was fully determined when once 
their choice was made and Er could review the several lives 
of the several men while they were on the threshold of a new 
incarnation. Anchises, therefore, in the Roman epic, is not 
a prophet ; but he beholds those lives chosen by certain souls 
which Aeneas and the Sibyl see and review from the hill past 
which the souls move ; a mere plain prediction put into the 
mouth of Anchises would have been too severe a strain upon 
the opportunities of the pure Epic, and so the learned Roman 
has resorted to a shift which he very probably owes to the 
scheme of metempsychosis set forth especially in Plato : All 
the transcendental psychology in Anchises' exposition was 
merely a necessary introduction leading up to metempsychosis. 
Virgil as a beneficiary of Augustus was obliged to advance his 
narrative from the mythical beginning to the historical end, 
and to the Augustan present in which he lived. The glorifi- 
cation of Augustus and the glorious past back of the civil wars 
were, to the utilitarian Augustus, objects the treatment of 
which he expected and desired from his literary beneficiaries. 
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His great aim was the consolidation of that empire for the 
possession of which he himself had waged five civil wars. 
This is the reason wiiy Maecenas so urgently begged Horace 
to essay a great heroic Epic and why Horace, who had taken 
his own literary measure correctly, refused (Carm. 2, 12, 1), 

nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 
nee dirum Hanaibalem nee Sieulum mare 
poeno purpureum sanguine moUibus 
aptari citharae modis. 

IV. 

It now remains to inquire into the philosophical reading or 
philosophical convictions of Virgil. At the age of seventeen 
Virgil came to Rome where he studied both grammar and 
rhetoric, and also philosophy under the guidance of the Epicu- 
rean Siro (Sftpwv). Compare the lines from the Catalecta 
(VII), 

nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus, 
magni petentes docta dicta Sironis, 
vitamque ab omni vindicabimus cura. 

There is little doubt that the gentle and reverential spirit 
of Virgil had little sympathy for the bold and bald statements 
of Epicurean physics and ethics. But Epicurism was the 
doctrine of the day in the Roman world. " Epicuri ratio 
quae plerisque notissima est," says Cicero, De Finibus 1, 13 ; 
cf. Ritter, History of Greek and Roman philosophy, IV, p. 84 
sqq. Virgil formed some historical and learned acquaint- 
ance with Epicurean philosophy, and in the earlier portion of 
his career he exhibits vestiges of his philosophic preferences. 
Thus in Eel. 6, 31 sqq. Silenus sang, 

uti magnum per ina,ne coacta 
semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent 
et liquidi simul ignis, etc. 

The same poem betrays a kind of blending of philosophic tenets 
with the conventional and traditional forms of mythology. 
Another Epicurean doctrine is suggested Eel. 8, 35 : 

nee curare deum credis mortalia quemquam. 
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In Georg. I 415 sqq. we have a passage which controverts a 
view held probably by the Stoics : speaking of the joyful 
cawing and fluttering of crows at the end of rain-storms, the 
poet goes on by explaining, 

haut equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 
ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia major, 

but from purely physical causes. The Stoics explained instinct 
and similar phenomena in organic nature as manifestations of 
the anima mundi which pervaded the universe and the prac- 
tical effect of which constituted providence itself (cf . Ritter 
and Preller, 5th ed., p. 392). The Epicurean aim of eman- 
cipating the soul through a full understanding of the natural 
history of the universe is clearly presented in Georg. II 
490 sqq., 

felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere caussas 
atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 
subjecit pedibus strepitumque Aclierontis avari. 

Compare the exposition of this practical point in sede doc- 
trinae, Lucretius I 62 sqq. The passage too on the generative 
principle in nature (Georg. Ill 242 sqq.) reminds one of 
Lucretius. The Stoic argument of deducing the anima mundi 
from the instinct of bees, e. g., is again introduced, IV 220, — 

his quidam signis atque baec exempla secuti 
esse apibus partem divinae mentis et haustus 
aetherios dixere, — 

without the adding of any controversy however on the paut 
of the poet himself. Professor Sellar, pages 119-257, has 
discussed at some length the influence exerted by Lucretius' 
de Rerum natura on the Georgica of Virgil, from the several 
points of view coming into question, and on p. 38 Mr. Sellar 
says concisely : "Virgil may have been as assiduous a student 
of philosophy as Lucretius, but he does not feel the same need 
of consistency of view and firmness of speculative conviction." 
At no time probably in the history of Roman letters had so 
much attention been bestowed upon the Greek philosophic 
writers as prevailed at the end of the Republic and at the 
beginning of the Augustan age. The evolution of Greek 
philosophy had been completed, and this varied inheritance 
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of letters was becoming an intellectual or spiritual property 
of many ; but more were they to whom these things were 
mainly matters of erudition. Lucretius, the thorough-going 
Epicurean, shows ample acquaintance (book 1) with Thales, 
Anaximander, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras. In the Augustan 
age, as was noted above, there was a great deal of philosophic 
study involved or implied in the courses of rhetorical instruc- 
tion, and their very refined and advanced character is reflected 
in the rhetorical and critical monographs and controversies of 
Dionysius, where, e. g., the chronological order of Aristotle's 
books was quoted in an argument intended to defend the 
originality of rhetorical composition iu Demosthenes. In the 
preceding generation, Caesar, Cicero, Brutus, and Atticus had 
studied at one or more seats of Greek erudition. Augustus, 
Horace, and others had done the same in the present genera- 
tion (Sueton. Aug. 89). It was the cori'ect thing for eminent 
men to keep a Greekphilosophic scholar iu their establishment. 
Cicero in his day wrote (Tnscul. 2, 8) : Platona reliquosque 
Socraticos legunt omnes ; in most of Cicero's philo- 
sophic books are evidences of his Greek philosophic library. 
Augustus himself wrote Hortationes ad Philosophiam (Sueton. 
Aug. 85), and on the Palatinus he built (Ibid. 29) porticus 
cum Bibliotheca Latina Graecaque. At one time, too, when 
all foreigners were expelled from the capital, the physicians 
and teachers were favored by an exception. Horace iu many 
places reflects the philosophic reading of the day ; thus, 
Carm. I, 29, 13 : 

cur tu coemptos undique Dobilis 
libros Panaeti Socraticam et domum 
mutare loricis Hiberis, 
pollicitus meliora, tendis? 

or Epodes 8, 16 sq., 

quid quod libelli Stoici inter Sericos 
jacere pulvillos amant? 

Cf. Sat. 2, 3, 11, 43 sqq. 



So much for the philosophic erudition of the day. If we 
return to Virgil and direct our attention to the very decided 
contrast between the Epicurism in his earlier writings and 
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the half-mythic Platonism in Aen. VI, are we to assume a 
grave and deliberate change of schools ? Prof. Sellar (p. 84) 
is of opinion that the tenets advanced in the Aeneid present 
real philosophic convictions of Virgil ; Mr. Nettleship (Intro- 
duction, pp. 11, 13, 88) takes them at least as seriously. I 
hesitate to- dissent from these eminent scholars; but it seems 
safer to me to consider the philosophic element of Aen. VI 
merely as a matter of erudition. Virgil had a practical 
desire to advance the legend of AeneaS into the glorious 
future of Roman history and Roman greatness and so down 
to the universal empire of Caesar Augustus. The metem- 
psychosis of Plato offered to his learned glance a convenient 
literary shift to accomplish that practical aim. One thing 
more should be noticed. Some years before the Aeneid was 
in its long course of construction, Cicero wrote his de Repub- 
lica, which, in imitation of Plato's noXtrtta, he wound up by a 
vision, the Somnium Scipionis. There, the first Africanus 
spoke to the second about, eminent Roman dead and about the 
life of the soul : about the deceased qui e corporum vinculis 
tamquam e carcere evolaverunt (p. 241, ed. of Baiter and 
Kayser) ; Macrobius (p. 238) speaks of Cicero as indicans 
quo his perveniendum vel potius revertendum sit, qui rempub- 
licam cum prudentia fortitudine ac moderatione tractaverint. 
Cicero's imitation or adaptation of Plato seems to have been 
a very accurate one ; it is, then, quite probable that the 
apologus of the Platonic Er suggested itself all the more 
readily to the learned eye of Virgil. Erudition was a prin- 
cipal element in Virgil's preparation and work. He did not 
rely on bursts of poetic inspiration ; but, rather, with his 
compeer Horace, he could truly say, 

me doctarum hederae praemia frontium 
Dis miacent superis. 



